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A study was made in 1964 in Hartford. Connecticut, and W.nston-Salem and 
Charlotte. North Carolina, of prospects for emp'oyinent and upgrading of young mate 
entry workers. Few companies hired workers without a high school diploma, te 
majority required experience. Personal contact, public employment sennce, 0*te»***- 
and advertisements were the maijor means of hiring. There was a P°^ ,IV ® f or h ^ ^'° t 
between r-ze of company and formal training, management training was the most 

common offering in large companies; in small companies 

center on specific skills. Some companies, particularly m Hartford, had tor 

apprenticeship systems; formal inplant programs were for females. 

workers, or for specific jobs; 32 companies made use of commun y toMes. 

especially for tuition refund programs. The large majority of 

f e £ned on the job. Employers felt there was need for improved basic education. 

extended preemployment occupational training, er.nanced mohvation. extensio 

the job training, a positive labor market policy, change in the ,ma 9 e ® f sendee ; |Obs. 

and improved guidance. (Appendixes include a guide for semistructured employer 

interview and a selected bibliography on industrial training.) (eb) 
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FOREWORD 



Employers prefer experienced workers, but how can a youth 
obtain experience if no one will hire him? Employers often 
criticize vocational training in the schools, but how much on-the- 
job training are they willing to undertake? 

The unemployment rate for youth in the United States 
continues to be higher than for any other age group. In 1964, the 
jobless rate for 16-19 years olds was 4.3 times as high as the 
adult unemployment rate of 5.2; for youth 20-24 years of age, 
the rate was 2.2 times as high as the rate for adults. Each year, 
more youth are entering the labor market as a result of the 
"baby boom” after World War II. Many are unskilled and each 
year the demand for unskilled labor goes down. 

Without gainful employment, neither youth nor adults can 
participate meaningfully in our society. Unless a youth is offered 
that opportunity, the chances of his becoming delinquent are 
considerably enhanced. 

This 1964 study undertook to find out, in three communities, 
when and which employers would hire youth and what kinds of 
training they provided, under what conditions. It serves to high- 
light the problems youth face and to point to some possible 
solutions. 

We hope this publication, along with others in this series on 
youth employment, will provide information and stimulate 
further study in this important problem area. 

Bernard Russell 

Director 

Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development 



PREFACE 

A nonprofit, nongovernmental agency, the National Committee 
on Employment of Youth concentrates exclusively on the prob- 
lems youth face in preparing for and finding work. The Com- 
mittee monitors national policies and programs to further 
opportunities for youth, provides research and information about 
the causes of and ways of dealing with youth unemployment; 
aids communities to develop and strengthen services to help 
youth vocationally; and deepens public understanding of youth 
unemployment. 

The preparation of this document was supported by a contract 
with the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, 
Welfare Administration, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in cooperation with the President’s Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. 

The views expressed in this document do not necessarily 
reflect the position and policy of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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Chapter 1 



THE SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

INTRODUCTION 

One of the major groups currently receiving attention in the 
“war on poverty” are youth who are out of school and out of 
work. With the proliferation of programs to rehabilitate mem- 
bers of this group and make them employable, there is a natural 
tendency to focus on their needs for basic education and voca- 
tional training. This emphasis is strengthened by current 
projections of the rising level of skill required of American 
workers and by proponents of structural theories of unemploy- 
ment, who see training as the way to attain a better mateh 
between the skills of the unemployed and existing job vacancies. 

No matter what the impetus, programs to raise skill levels can 
only be formulated on the basis of knowledge of how American 
workers are presently being trained. On this subject we are 
deplorably ignorant. 

SOURCES OF TRAINING 

There exists a voluminous literature on sources of training, 
most of which deals with specific institutional forms— -apprentice- 
ship, vocational education, technical institutes, junior colleges, 
and training by industry itself. The literature makes two things 

clear: 

1. There are an ever-increasing number of occupations for 
which training is achieved through formal, higher education. 
“Virtually all of the occupations providing expanding employ- 
ment opportunities in recent years have been those requiring long 
periods of education and formal training.” 1 

The “Observer” of the New York Times symbolizes the problem 
in a more entertaining fashion. Commenting on the appearance 



i statement of W. Willard Wirt*. Secretary of Labor. U. S. Senate, Nation '$ Manpower Revo- 
lution. Hearings before the Subcommittee on Employment s-nd Manpower of the Committee on 
Labor and the Public Welfare. 88th Cong.. 1st Sess. Washington. D.C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1968, Part I, p. 7. 

Not only are the professional, technical, clerical, and sales positions the fastest growing, but 
among manual occupations, only the most skilled group will expand a*,fgst as total employment. 
Semiskilled jobs are expected to increase r.t two-thirds the rate of total employment, and un- 
skilled jobs will decline relative to total employment. U. S. Department of Labor. Manpower 
Report of the Preeident and a Report on Manpower Requiremente, Reeourcet, Utilization, and 
Training. Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. 1964, pp. 34 ff. 
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